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HALF-TONE

Gen. Auchinleck's forces with-
drew to Alamein. After the victory
of Alamein the pass was taken,
Nov. 10, by N.Z. and British
troops.

Half Blood. Relationship be-
tween persons deriving from the
same father or mother, but not
from the same father and mother.
Whole blood is relationship be-
tween persons deriving from the
same couple of ancestors. Under
the old English feudal law regulat-
ing title by descent, the basic prin-
ciple of collateral inheritance was
that the heir to a feudum anti-
quum must be of the whole blood
of the first feudatory or purchaser.
Actual proof of such lineal descent
gradually becoming impossible,
the law substituted reasonable
proof, requiring only that the
claimant should be next of the
whole blood to the person last in
possession. A distant kinsman of
the whole blood was admitted, or
an estate even allowed to escheat
to the lord, rather than that the
half blood should inherit.

Obvious hardships inevitably
resulted. Thus, if a father had two
sons by different wives, these half
brothers could not inherit from
each other, so that if the elder suc-
ceeded his father in the estate and
died without issue, the younger was
deprived of inheritance as being
only of half blood to the person
last seised. Whereas had the
elder brother predeceased the
father, the younger could have in-
herited, not as heir to his half
brother but as heir to their com-
mon father who was the person last
actually seised. In England this,
with other hardships, was abol-
ished in 1833. Under the present
law, brothers and sisters and
uncles and aunts of the half blood
are entitled to succeed to the
property of an intestate immed-
iately after whole blood relatives
in the same degree.

In the U.S.A. the laws affecting
the half blood vary in different
states. In some, relatives of the
half blood inherit equally with
those of the whole blood in the
same degree; in others they inherit
only if none of whole blood
exist. In Louisiana natural child-
ren, if acknowledged, may inherit
from both parents if no lawful
issue exists. See Family ; Inheri-
tance ; Kinship.

Half Cock. Position of the bolt
of a rifle when it is pulled back to
half its full extent and retained
in that position by the sear. This
prevents the firing of the weapon.

Half Pay. Rate of pay issued
to officers of the navy and army

who have for some reason ceased
to do duty, have been removed
from their corps, appointment, or
command, but remain on the
active list and arc thus still eligible
for employment.

Half-Timber. Building term
to denote heavy timber framing,
usually in oak, with the spaces
between filled with materials, the
timbering being left exposed. Half-
timbering was introduced into
England in the Middle Ages and
reached its highest development
there in the well wooded districts
of Gloucestershire, Herefordshire,
Cheshire, Shropshire, and S. Lan-
cashire.

In earlier forms the walls were
actually ban7 of timber and con-
sisted of posts and panels of equal
width. The space between the tim-
bers was filled with a mixture of
clay and straw, called pugging,
in which stakes were embedded.
The pugging was covered inside
and out with a coating of plaster.
Brick was later used instead of
pugging for the panels, which were
left unplastered ; and the timber-
ing was elaborately carved, while
the panels were divided into
squares containing devices formed
by variously cut strips of wood.
Half-timber work fell into disuse
towards the close of the 18th cen-
tury. See Holborn illus,

Half-Timer. Name given to
a child who attended school for
roughly half the normal hours and
went to work during the others.
The arrangement was common in
the textile industry. The earliest
cotton mills relied principally on
child labour, poor law authorities
" apprenticing " pauper children
to the mill owners. Peel's Factory
Act, 1802, required employers to'
provide adequate instruction in
reading, writing, and arithmetic
during working hours. The Fac-
tory and Workshops Act, 1878,
forbade the employment of child-
ren under 10, but allowed those
under 14 to be employed half-
time. The Factory and Workshop
(Consolidation) Act, 1901, pro-
hibited the employment of children
under 12, but permitted employ-
ment half-time of other children
under 14, provided that the em-
ployer obtained weekly a certifi-
cate of school attendance. The
Education Act, 1870, authorised
local authorities to pass by-laws
permitting children to become half-
timera pro vide 1 they had attained
a certain educational standard.
In 1911-12 there were more than
70,000 recognized half-timers.

Public opinion gradually har-
dened against the practice, and the

Education Act, 1918, prohibited
such half-time attendance at
school. From 1921, local authori-
ties could not grant exemption
from school to any child under
14. The Employment of Women,
Young Persons, and Children Act,
1921, made illegal the employment
in industry of any child under 14.
The Education Act, 1944, imposed
on local authorities the duty of
enforcing the attendance at school
of every pupil.
Half-tone. Photo-mechanical
process of making typographic
printing blocks and photo-
lithographic plates from full-tone
originals, such as photographs or
wash-drawings* as distinguished
from those in line. While the mak-
ing of line blocks by photo-etching
became commercially practicable
as early as 1860-70, some years
passed before a satisfactory method
was devised for breaking up full-
tone originals into a form printable
with type. No one inventor of
half-tone can he claimed. In the
earlier processes of Pretsch, Dallas,
and Negre a gelatine relief was
made from a negative of the ori-
ginal. This relief was rendered
conductive with graphite and an
electrotype made from it.
Other inventors broke up the
image by placing a ruled or irreg-
ular screen in front of the sensi-
tive plate when photographing the
original, with the object of re-
placing the continuous tone by a
fine pattern of dots or other form.
This method is now commercially
used in making half-tone blocks,
but the present process, which is
purely optical and is carried out
with great rapidity, was evolved
directly from a mechanical and
tedious method independently
worked out by Petit in France and
Ivos in America in 1878. These ex-
perimenters, the first to produce
successful half-tone engravings,
made a plaster cast from a gelatine
relief of the original, the high-
lights forming the raised parts
and the shadows the hollows. The
oast was blackened on the surface
and ruled through, line by line,
with a V-shaped tool, the action
of the cutting V on the black relief
causing the highlights of the pic-
ture to be formed by fine black
lines where the white ground of the
plaster ia most deeply cut; the
shadows by fine white lines cut
away by the point of the V; and in-
termediate tones by corresponding
portions of white and black lines.
The excised relief was then photo-
graphed, a resist-image printed
from the negative on to metal,
and the latter etched. Ives per-